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RICHARD DAVIES, 

Conti i from page 51. 
Early in 1660 many persons who had 
borne arms during the Commonwealth were | 
imprisoned in the town of Montgomery, aud, 
aluhough Richard Davies had never dune so, 
a troop of horse came one day to take him to 
the gavl there. One of these soldiers, with 
his pistol and drawn sword, followed him up 
the staircase to the room occupied by his wife 
and infant of three days old. As he got 
ready to go with the troopers we read of no 
tears nor Jamentations from her whose part 
it was, cost. what it might, to strengthen him 
to unswerving loyalty to their common Lord, 
but only of the words, “ Dear husband, be 
faithful to God, whatever becomes of me.” 


Richard Davies very roughly, and some of 
the aldermen and young men of the town, 
armed with clubs and staves, were so much 
inclined to manifest their indignation by 
interfering on his behalf, that he was thank. 
ful that the day closed without bloodshed. 
In the prison he met with many old ac- 


quaintances — Presbyterians, Independents 


- and Baptists—but they seemed very shy of 


him, from the fear that he might influence 
the religious opinions of some of their most 
thoughtful companions. He sometimes said 
a few words in the meeting which they held 
(where his mere presence much embarrassed 


them), and one or two of their number we 

as he says, “convinced.” Yearning for some 
communication with his wife, Richard Davies 
wrote her a few lines, but knew not how to 
send them to her, so carefully were visitors 
to the prison searched. A former friend of 
his, who came there to see some of her fellow- 
professors, at first declined to take charge of 
the letter, fur fear of offending the gavler, 
and of being blamed by those whom she had 
come to visit. But when Richard Davies 
read it to her, her heart was touched, and, 
turning to her brethren, she said, “ Surely 
this people will never come to us; but we 
must go to them.” Nor were these idle words ; 
for atter a time she cast in her lot with those 
of whom it might be truly siid that ‘‘ they 
were living on the primitive Christian plat- 
form. They rejoiced as though they rejuiced 
not, and they wept as though they wept not, 
and they had wives and children as though 
they had them not.” 


When attending a meeting at Edgemont, 
in Shropshire, in 1661, Richard Davies, his 
friend William Gibson, and some twenty-five 
others, were arrested and placed in prison at 
Shrewsbury, where they were at first harshly 
treated by a cruel gavler. They spent the 
night lyivg on the bare boards of the floor. 
“ And it was pleasant unto us,” writes Kich- 
ard Davies, “ being warm weather, and about 
the time of hay harvest.” 
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“On downy bed the world seeks rest— 
Sleep flies the guilty eye: 
But he who leans on the Father’s breast 
May sleep when storms are nigh.” 


“You are merciful men, and can forgive 
wrongs and injuries,” the gaoler said, not 
long afterwards, to Richard Davies, when he 
was himself about to be tried for his life be- 
cause of the escape of a prisoner. Having 
besought Richard Davies to stand by him in 
his distress, the former not only cheered him 
with his company before the trial, but re- 
mained with him on the day it took place, 
when the jury brought in the verdict “ Not 


guilty of a wilful escape.”” Whilst the assizes | b 


were being held at Bridgenorth the Friends 
were allowed a good deal of liberty, and, 
having no gaoler to guard them, they would 
appoint one of their own party as door- 
keeper, to watch that many Friends should 
not go out at one time, and that none should 
remain out too long. One day, when Richard 
Davies was thus acting the part of porter, a 
gentleman approached and asked whether he 
might see the Quakers. Richard Davies 
took him to the room occupied by his com- 
panions. “ These be Christians like our- 
selves,” remarked the stranger; “ where are 
the Quakers?” Richard Davies did not lose 
this opportunity for having some religious 
conversation with him, and their parting was 
a very friendly one. The prisoners had 
many other callers, to whom they spoke of 
the things of God, and had the comfort of 
believing that He had given them good ser- 
vice in the town. 

The Friends were discharged at the assizes, 
with the exception of William Gibson. Of 
him the question had been asked whether he 
would go home if he were discharged, and he 
could not answer it affirmatively. He was 
now about the age of thirty-two. He had 
formerly been a soldier, and went one day, 
with three of his comrades, to a meeting at 
Carlisle, appointed by a Friend named 
Thomas Holmes, with the view of diverting 
themselves by maltreating the preacher. 
William Gibson was the first to enter, and he 
was so powerfully impressed by Thomas 
Holmes’ ministry that he walked up the 
meeting and remained near him, in order to 
act as his defender if needful. He becamea 
frequenter of Friends’ meetings, and, quitting 
his post at the garrison at Carlisle, took to 
the trade of shoemaker. After three years, 
as Gough says, of “‘ waiting upon God iu 
silence under the exercise of His power,” we 
find him a good soldier of Jesus Christ, meet 
for the Master’s use, ready to preach to others 
the salvation he had foynd through Him. 
Much blessing rested on his diligent labors in 
various parts of England. Ten years after 


his confinement at Shrewsbury he was ar- 
rested, when holding meetings in the South 
of England, and endured a long imprison- 
ment at Maidstone. When once more at 
liberty he removed with his family to Lon- 
don, still a bountiful sower of good seed. 
Just before his death, at the age of fifty-five, 
he said: “I have spoken my mind while I 
could speak, and now I cannot.” . . . ; 
. A rumor was now set afloat that most of 
the inhabitants of that neighborhood were 
turned Quakers, in consequence of which 
some who had been present at the meeting 
were brought before Lord Herbert, of Cher- 
ury, who committed them to prison at 
Welch-Pool for refusing to take the Oath of 
Allegiance. Of this number were Charles 
Lloyd and Cadwalader Edwards, as well as 
a certain Edward Evans. The latter had 
been much struck by a remark made by 
Vavasor Powell, who had so zealously 
preached against Friends, but who, when one 
day looking out of a window, said, as he 
saw Richard Davies and his wife pass by, 
“ Behold Zacharias and Elizabeth! It was 
said of them that they walked in all the 
commandments of God blameless.” To Ed- 
ward Evans and some others who heard there 
words it seemed that the Lord had impelled 
him to bear this testimony to the character 
of those whose principles he had so vehe- 
mently decried; and the circumstance so 
much impressed them that it was apparently 
the means of leading them to become Friends. 
The prisoners at -Welch-Pool were covfined 
in such a loathsome cell that Edward Evans 
became ill and died. Richard Davies now 
remained at his home, in order to keep up a 
meeting with the sufferers in prison, and did 
so until the gaoler had strict orders to refuse 
him admittance. ‘ 

Charles Lloyd’s refined and delicate wife— 
a lady of gentle birth—joined him in prison, 
where she willingly shared his hardships, out 
of love to him and loyalty to her Lord. 
After a time Charles Lloyd was visited by 
his younger brother, Thomas (who, it would 
seem, was still quite a lad), from Oxford 
University, where he had himself been a stu- 
dent, and where they had both felt a secret 
kindness for Friends, when they saw and 
heard of their sufferings in that city. After 
Thomas Lloyd had had further intercourse 
with the imprisoned Friends and others in 
that neighborhood, he resolved to follow his 
Saviour in the same path as they did. “He 
went no more to Oxford for learning,” re- 
marks Richard Davies, ‘‘ and the Lord made 
him wiser than all his former teachers. Ex- 


cept us two,” he adds, in allusion to Thomas 
Lloyd and himself, “most that were then 
It was an easy 


convinced were prisoners.” 















matter thus to fill the prisons, for when 
' rumor said that any man or woman had 
| turned Quaker, the Oath of Allegiance was 
tendered, and all who refused to take it were 
sent to prison in order to be premunired. 
Richard Davies, thinking it best to visit the 

justices who had had a hand in these transac- 

tions, asked Thomas Lloyd to accompany 

him. When they went to Lord Herbert, of 

Cherbury, they found him on a bowling-green. 
4 Before joining him there they stood confer- 
ring with each other on the best method of 
proceeding ; for his chaplain—described as 
“a peevish priest "—was present. Richard 
Davies asked his young friend whether he 
would engage this gentleman in conversation, 
or address himself to Lord Herbert, Thomas 
Lloyd did not relish the first suggestion, pre- 
ferring an interview with the nobleman him- 
self. Most of those who were present knew 
Thomas Lloyd, and soon discontinued their 
game. As Lord Herbert was about crossing 
a dangerous ditch, Richard Davies stepped 
forward, intending to help him; but a clergy- 
man, who was one of the guests, tried to 
intercept this assistance by extending his own 
hand. He was quite intoxicated, and Lord 
Herbert—a man of very considerable bulk— 
prudently declining his proffered aid, re- 
marked: “ Here is a brother that stands by 
will say, ‘The blind leads the blind, and 
both will fall into the ditch!” Then, tak- 
ing Richard Davies’ hand, he passed over 
the trench in safety, and walked with the 
two Friends towards his residence at Llyssin, 
whilst they laid before him the great suffer- 
ings of their brethren. He gave them no 
grant, but afterwards sent a private order 
n that the prisoners should be allowed more 

liberty. : 

After serving his Lord in various ways in 
his native land, Thontas Lloyd emigrated 
with his family to Pennsylvania, where, dur- 
ing several years, he filled the post of Presi- 
dent and Deputy-Governor under William 
Penn. 

After a visit from Richard Davies to 

* Merionethshire three or four meetings were 
established in that county. They were held 
in the house of one of those who had, he 
says, received the truth in the love of it. The 
influence of such men naturally produced 
practical results, and many of the scattered 
dwellers amongst the mountains were brought 
to the Lord. “ Christians,’ wrote Vavasor 
Powell about this time, “ are in great danger 
to be split between two rocks, that is the world 
and @; but the worst is Q/” He makes 
this remark in a letter to ‘Thomas Ellis, a 






















































































































congregation—who did not, however, concur 














much esteemed deacon in an Iudependent 


in it, for he soon became a Friend, and, being 
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called to the ministry, faithfully labored 
therein. Some years earlier he had said to 
two women Friends who visited a meeting of 
the Independents: “ We have a little yet un- 
spent; and when we have spent all we must 
return to our Heavenly Father, and come to 
you and your way.” 

In 1663 a Friend, named James Parkes, 
who had at one time been an Independent, 
wrote an address to religious professors in 
North Wales, which he asked Richard Davies 
to deliver to them. The following remarks 
are found init: “If you knew the Scrip- 
tures, and the power of God which brings 
into the life of them, you would witness the 
ability the saints in former times had, and 
now the saints of the Most High have, to 
stand over the powers of darkness, hell and 
death. . . . Such being redeemed out of 
sin cannot plead for it as some (looked upon 
among you more than others) do. Such 
manifest themselves to be ignorant of Christ’s 
death (and manifestations) which is to take 
away sins. . They who come to be- 
lieve in Christ Jesus and to walk in the light, 
they stumble not, nor stagger at the promises.” 

The meeting held in the prison at Welch- 
Pool was now so largely attended that the 
clergymen and magistrates took the alarm, 
and one day it was broken up by a Justice of 
the Peace, two bailiffs of the town, the ser- 
geants-at-mace, and under officers. After 
they had set down the names of those pres- 
ent, Richard Davies’ wife, Tace Davies, told 
Justice Corbet that every name had not been 
taken, and, in reply to his question as to the 
omission, showed him the baby in her arms, 
‘Tt is undez age,” he said; “ We are all as 
innocent,” was her answer, “ from plotting, 
contriving or thinking any harm to any man 
as this little child.” Although the Justice 
and several of his companions seemed con- 
science-stricken by these words, Richard 
Davies was committed to one sergeant’s 
house, and Thomas Lloyd and a third Friend 
to the house of another. 

Being brought before Justice Corbet they 
were told that if they would go to church 
and “‘ hear divine service,” they should be set 
at liberty. “ When I was last there,” said 
Richard Davies, “they turned me out, and if 
I should make any promise to go there it may 
be they would do the likeagain.” But when 
the Justice assured him that this should not 
occur, he said that he would probably be 
there. Whereupon one of the bailiffs inter- 
posed, “Mr. Corbet, do you think that the 
old Quaker will come to church, except it be 
to disturb our minister?’ Then in reply to 
a question from the’ Justice, Richard Davies 
said that if God should put something into 
his heart to speak to the people, he hoped 
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they would not bid him hold his peace, “ God 
forbid they should do so,” answered the Jus- 
tice. It was soon bruited in the little town 
that “the old Quaker,”—he was seven-and- 
twenty—was going to church on the following 
Sunday, and a very large company assembled, 
although the clergyman of the parish was 
not present. When the curate had read the 
_- and the service, Richard Davies ad- 

reased the people, who afterwards said : “If 
Mr. Longford will not prove us to be the true 
church of Christ, and our worship the true 
worship, then we will pay him no more 
tithes; for what Richard Davies said he 
proved out of the Bible, for you see he had 
the Bible in bis hand all the while.” When, 
on the evening of that day, Richard Davies 
and one or two other Friends had an oppor- 
tunity for discoursing with Justice Corbet in 
the court of his house, and for preaching to 
the neighbors who had cliawdl there from 
the street, his demeanor was such as to lead 
one of his acquaintances to say: “ Mr. Cor- 
bet, we think you will be a Quaker toa.” “I 
wish I were a Quaker in my life and conver- 
sation,” was his response. And Richard 
Davies tells us that Counsellor Corbet con 
tinued “ very friendly and loving, and did no 
more persecute them ;”’ on the contrary, he 
did all that he could to aid Friends in the 
courts of judicature with which he was con- 
nected. 


To be concluded. 








Ler us preserve our reputation, by per- 
forming our engagements, our credit, by 
fulfilling our contracts, and our friends, by 
gratitude and kindness; for we know not 
how soon we may again have occasion for all 


of them.—B. Franklin. 





RUTH ANNA RUTTER. 
Continued from page 55. 

Soon after my return from the city, in the 
fall, Wm. Savery visited Pottstown meeting, 
and I happened to be there. He appeared 
largely in testimony, and spoke so exactly to 
my state, and his doctrine carried with it such 
an evidence, that I could no lunger doubt the 
principle; and since that I do not remember 
ever to have omitted an opportunity which 
was put in my power of atiending Friends’ 
meetings. He alro appeared in supplication ; 
in one part of which my mind was so struck 
with the belief that I should be called into 
the ministry that it caused me to tremble 
from head to foot. After meeting | invited 
him home with me, and he, having some re- 
collection of me from seeiug me at Uwchlan, 
some time befure, accepted the invitation. 
He presented me with a tittle book, for which 


I was very grateful; not for the value of the 
book, but because it was given as a token of 
regard from one to whom | felt my spirit 
nearly united. The next Fourth day he pro- 
posed being at the Monthly Meeting at Exe- 
ter, whither my dear motber and myself went 
aud attended the meeting for worship, aud a 
memorable season it was to me. As we 
returned home, it seemed as if the face of 
naiure was changed. and I saw a large field 
of labor opened, and that the work was not 
to be done in a day or a month, but that it 
was a gradual progressive work, and must go 
on step by step. For I bad begun to con- 
clude, after I had altered my gay appearance, 
and given up all thore vain amusements of 
which I was wout to partake, and feeling a 
degree of peace therein,—that the work was 
completed, and I had nothing more to do; so 
was in danger of taking up a false rest. But 
He who began the work did not leave me 
here, but caused a renewed visitation of His 
love to be extended through this dear instru- 
ment. On Fourth-day evening he came in 
late, and lodged, and in the morning, before 
we parted, had a solemn opportunity with us ; 
in which season he addressed me by name, 
imparting much counsel and encouragement, 
if faithfulness was kept to on my part; tell- 
ing me, also, that the passage through this 
life was known, even by the most experienced, 
to be a continual warfare; which sealed truth 
I have since been feeling!y sensible of; but, 
as it was the first time I ever had been so 
singularly spoken to, it affected me much. 

1 had, some time hefore this memorable 
visit from William Savery, been greatly exer- 
cised about my mu-ic. Having a particular 
fondness for it, and making considerable pro- 
ficiency therein, I could not give it up until 
it was absolutely required; but after this 
renewed visitation it seemed like forbidden 
fruit, and I dare not touch it. However, not 
being thoroughly satisfied whether it would 
be required uf me wholly to give it up, I 
wished to be rightly directed ; and one night, 
going to bed under the impression, I dreamed 
1 was playing, and as I touched the strings 
they broke under my fingers. This dream, 
with the feeling that attended my mind, con- 
vinced me the time was fully come for me to 
part with this idul also; which, though a long 
and continued croas, | was enabled to take up. 

I remained steady in the attendance of 
meetings, fur above a year and a half, before 
my minod felt at liberty to make application 
tu be received as a member, but, tor twelve 
mouths preceding, was constrained to use the 
plain language. In the full, before I made 
application to be received among Friends, 
Jub Sevtt, being out upon a religious visit, 
lodged at our house. My father was from 
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home, and my mother and aunt, with a be- 
loved friend from the city, and myself, made 
up the family at that time; and truly it 
seemed as if the canopy of Divine love was 
spread over us, and celestial showers issuing 
from the fountain of life descended upon our 
habitation. I had, for sume time, been in a 
low spot, and longed for a drop of heavenly 
consolation; my dear mother, also, had her 
mind much unsettled by unprofitably con- 
versing upon Swedenborg’s opinions. There 
was likewise an elderly man in the neighbor- 
hood who hact written a piece vainly endeav- 
oring to account for things he ought not. 
This man happened to be at our little meet- 
ing, when dear Job, after sitting a short ti ne 
in silence, got up with these words: “ Who 
art thou, O man! or, O woman! who would, 
of thine own finite understanding, presume 
to investigate the mysteries of the inscrutable 
God?” The words were solemn and awak- 
ening, and he was favored to open matters 
clearly. It proved, I trust, an humbling sea 
son to some who were present; and through 
infinite condescension, this dear friend, hav- 
ing @ sitting in the family, was dipped into a 
sense of our state, and administered suitable 
counsel and encouragement. Also, in a little 
private opportunity, with tears flowing mutu- 
ally from our eyes, he mentioned his sympa- 
thy with me and his prospects respecting me, 
telling me I should have trials, and to remem- 
ber that it was told me I should have trials, 
which assuredly have since fallen to my lot. 

About the middle of the ensuing winter, 
believing the time nearly arrived for me to 
make request to Friends to be received under 
their care, [ mentioned it, in a solid manner, 
to my parents, though in great fear, and hav- 
ing mine eyes turned to the Lord, with earn- 
est breathings that I might be strengthened 
and assisted in this important step. My 
mother was much affected and shed tears, but 
my father thought it was time enough yet to 
make such a sacrifice; that I was young and 
had better wait till I was more fixed. I was 
enabled to tell him that I was willing to give 
up the world and all the enjoyments of it for 
the purchase of a little peace; that I no 
longer took delight in those things that had 
formerly given me much pleasure. He, see- 
ing my mind bent upon it, gave his conseut ; 
and the next meeting day my mother went 
with me to Exeter. After the meeting, she 
called two elderly Friends aside, and told 
them she felt like Hannah, when she made an 
offering of her son to the Lord; for she had 
come to make an offering of me; also tellin, 
them of my concern. They accordingly took 
it under care, and after divers visits from a 
solid committee of Friends, I was received in 
Fifth month, 1787. 


[ then found that, far from sitting down at 
ease, there was a large field of labor opened 
for me, and in the prospect thereof my knees 
were made tu tremble. I felt a deep concern 
to be steady in the attendance of meetings 
for worship and discipline; and, being dis- 
tantly situated from them, found considerable 
difficulty, my father being frequently very 
averse to my going, particularly when the 
weather was wet or cold, which proceeded 
from motives of tenderness, but which, never- 
theless cost me no small degree of exercise, 
not feeling easy to stay at home on these 
accounts when my health would admit of my 
going; and, as it gave him great uneasiness, 
aud he frequently opposed me, I had often to 
experience seasous of conflict, sometimes for 
a week befure a meeting for discipline oc- 
curred, and my heart was poured’ forth in 
prayer to Almighty God that, if it was right, 
I might have strength to persevere, and that 
way might be opened for me though I could 
see no way. And, forever blessed be His holy 
name, He often caused the mountains to skip 
like rams, and the little hills like lambs, to 
my humbling admiration. One time, I par- 
ticularly remember, being appointed to attead 
the Quarterly Meeting, I asked my father’s 
consent to let me go; he luoked sternly at 
me and objected. I felt in a great strait and 
pleaded much with him. He at last con- 
sented, but told me I need not expect to go 
again for some months, for he did not approve 
of women riding about the country in that 
manner. As I had gained his consent for the 
present, [ was willing to leave my cause to 
the Lord, ia the belief that if He required 
me to go, He would open the way fur me; 
and after retiring to my chamber, and giving 
vent to many tears, my faith and confidence 
were renewed in Him who is the everlasting 
Rock of Ages. This was the last time my 
dear father ever spoke so sharply to me up» 
such an occasion ; for, seeing my pea e deeply 
concerned in the strict attendance of meet- 
ings, aud my endeared mother often pleading 
with him, he gave up. 

May all thuse who labor under difficulties 
and discouragements in attending meetings 
he encouraged to keep their eye single unto 
the Lord, with fervent breathings to Him; 
then, assuredly, He will open the way for us, 
even though we may seem to be hedged in on 


every side. 
(Concluded next week.) 


tee 


THe constant and realizing apprehension 
of sorrow and evil tends to depress the vital 
tone, to weaken the courage, to engender the 
gloom of despair,-aud to crush that hopeful 
energy which is the soul of all successful 
effort. 
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OUR FRIENDS IN CHICAGO. 


No doubt many of our readers feel a warm 
interest in the little band of our members in 
Chicago who are endeavoring to strengthen 
the religious life in each other by meeting at 
stated times for that purpose. We give 
below a copy of the simple form of organiza- 
tion they have found it necessary to adopt. 
In order to place the position of these dear 
Friends more clearly before those who are 
interested in their welfare, we also give some 
extracts from a private letter, written by one 
of their number in answer to a query dic- 
tated by religious concern. 

Carcago, Iuu., Third mo. 6th, 1877. 

. . - « In response to thy wish for a knowl- 
edge of our situation asa meeting in this city, 
I will endeavor briefly, but as clearly as I 
can, to give thee an outline of our past and 
present. 

Some years ago an effort was made to 
gather all bearing the name of Friends living 
in this city into a meeting near its center. 
This effort was sufficiently successful to oc- 
casion, shortly before the great fire, the or- 
pa of a meeting of Orthodox Friends, 

ocated about two miles south of the centre of 

the city. After their removal, a little body, 
perhaps fifteen to twenty, Norwegians, Danes 
and Friends continued to meet in the old 
quarters until the fire destroyed that portion 
of the city, and left them houseless. 

For about a year there was no Central 
Meeting held, when efforts were again made 
to gather them together, as the rebuilding of 
the city gave shelter and opportunity. Thus 
far I am speaking from hearsay. 

About two and-a-half years ago we came 
here and found gathered to greet us perhaps 
a dozen persons, constituting the usual Meet- 
ing. Gradually this number has grown until 
our usual attendance is about twenty-five 
during this season of the year. Of this num- 
ber, outside of our family, seven or eight are, 
I believe, members of our religious Society, 
to whom have since been added by removal 
within our borders four, and by application 
from the Orthodox Society six (one now de- 
ceased), and from Congregationalists one— 
making a total of seventeen or eighteen at- 
tenders of the meeting beside ourselves. 

Our enrollment last First-day was thirty- 
six at the time of appointing officers, with a 
probability of increasing to perhaps about 
fifty before applicants will have to come in 
by written request, as we accept by simple 
signature those who have been recognized 
acceptably as attenders during the major part 
of the past year. 





Something more than a year since the need 
of an organization was felt on several grounds, 
especially that there might be a recognized 
authority to deal with financial matters, and 
in all things affecting the public action of the 
little body. Persons who attended our meet- 
ing to their apparent satisfaction would grad- 
ually drift away under the feeling that we 
had nothing to hold us together, and might 
close our doors at any time; persons who 
took the responsibility of collecting funds, 
renting rooms, etc., were embarrassed by the 
feeling that they asswmed the right to act as 
they did, and outsiders failed to find a head 
anywhere. All this did not prevent our 
having comfortable meetings nor increasing 
numbers, but did occasion a feeling of insta- 
bility that was in our way ; accordingly the 
subject of organization was broached. Few 
were willing to come under the care or au- 
thority of another body, and all were not clear 
in the propriety of organizing at all. So 
time passed until the need became so appar- 
ent that we became united in the view that 
steps should be taken to organize. I drew up 
the draft that I enclose, and copies were placed 
in the hands of all of our attenders, and the 
subject again left several months and until a 
few weeks ago, when a committee was ap- 
pointed, and with one exception united in 
accepting the draft with the addition of a 
finance committee and librarian. Our report 
was made to the body and there unanimously 
approved, with the one exception named. 

Now, thou mayest be querying, Why not 
organize as a Monthly Meeting instead of this 
nondescript ? and I will endeavor to answer. 

When the committee met to propose a plan 
for organizing, I think with one exception all 
would have been willing to propose a Monthly 
Meeting, and several preferred doing so, but. 
this one and the non members of our meeting 
would have objected, and I felt satisfied we 
were not yet in a condition to profitably take 
up the letter and routine of our Discipline. 
We were fully united in this view, and have 
been enabled to do what we have done har- 
moniously and with lively feeling. In view- 
ing the whole ground carefully, I saw no vio- 
lation of the letter or spirit of our Discipline 
for us who were amenable to it, and I did 
feel that it was a step towards the body for 
the others, adding strength for the building 
up of the principles that the Society main- 
tains, drawing in those who can accept the 
principles and grow in their light, but who, 
knowing nothing of the body except through 
us, were not yet ready to go beyond what 
they had seen. As an unofficial organization 


our existence was welcomed and encouraged 
by Friends generally, without laying down 
any testimony, without adopting any faith or 
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order inconsistent with that of the general 
body, and doing nothing that would in any 
way nullify the labors and purposes of the 
body, but rather aid and prosper them. 
Sooner or later I hope we will, as a body, 
apply for and be received into our proper 
place in the Society, and, in the mean time, 
those of us who now are members prize and 
desire to hold our membership and receive all 
the privileges thereof, holding more firmly 
( than ever the fundamental faith of Friends, 
and feeling more strongly than ever our 
stewardship in the Master’s cause. 

We trust our religious Society will grow 
through us as a result of upholding the prin- 
ciples of Truth, though our meeting has not 
been established by it, for the purpose of pro- 
mulgating its priociples. 

If we maintain our fealty to the Oae only 
Head of the true church, and our Society 

keeps us within its care, I believe that it in 
turn will feel the influence of the life and 
liberty that spring up, unbound by other 
than a simple order, and will recognize more 
fully that, with Divine leadership, the letter 
is little needed, and without it the Jetter can- 
not give life. I wish thee to bear in mind 
that we are professing nothing the Society of 
Friends does not approve—doing nothing in- 
consistent with its order, and are not an offi- 
cial body—simply banded together by our own 
action for our spiritual growth and the spread 
of Christian principles, under the faith of an 
“Inward Light.” I may add that we have 
the individual good wishes of our Western 
Friends, members of the meeting to which 
some of us are responsible. 

To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer— 
The little body known as the Central Meet- 
ing of Friends, Chicago, has formed an un- 
oficial organization by adopting a few rules 
of order and appointing the necessary officers, 
being an advisory committee, finance com- 
mittee, clerk, treasurer and librarian. 

One-half or more of our number are not 
members of our religious Society, and the 
purpose in thus organizing is to gather us 

~ more closely together, give us greater strength 
as a body, a better recognized place in the 
community and greater efficiency in uphold- 
ing the principles of Christian faith and 
practice as held by Friends. 

Our enrollment, made prior to the first 
— business meeting, numbers 36, which 
will probably be increased to about 50 by the 
time the names of all we hold as regular 
attenders are recorded. J. W. P. 

Chicago, Jil., Third mo. 7th, 1877. 

; ‘1. Desiring to strengthen ourselves and extend 
the benefits arising from meeting together for Di- 
vine worship in accordance with the customs and 
order of the Society of Friends, we hereby agree to 
hold a meeting for worship on the first day of each 





meeting. 





week, to be known as the Central Meeting of Friends, 
Chicago. 


“2. For the right ordering of our work as an or- 


ganization, we adopt the following rules and order : 


‘« 3. There shall be annually appointed as officers 


of this meeting an advisory committee, consisting 
of two or more persons of each sex, a finance com- 


mittee, a secretary, a treasurer and a librarian. 

“4. The advisory committee shall constitute a 
preparing and executive committee, who are to con- 
sider all subjects affecting the welfare and purposes 
of the body, and in the proper time present such as 
are needful for the consideration of the meeting, 
and after its action thereon carry out or execute its 
decisions. 

“5. The duties of the secretary, treasurer and 
librarian are those usually pertaining to such offices. 

‘6. Persons desiring to become members with 
us are to present their request in writing to the 
advisory committee, which, on being satisfied that 
it will be to mutual advantage of meeting and ap- 
plicant, is to present the request to the meeting at a 
business session. If the person applyingis admitted, 
the secretary is to so record the action of the meet- 
ing, and the applicant is then a member. 

“7, Resignation of membership may be made in 
writing and presented to the advisory committee, 
which is to place the resignation on record and 
notify the meeting thereof. 

“8. All funds needed for the work or expenses of 
the meeting are to be pro-rated among the members 
by the finance committee and collected by the treas- 
urer, subject, however, in amount and collection to 
the assent of the person assessed. 

“9. All secular business of the meeting is to be 
transacted during business sessions, held as directed 
by the meeting. 

‘\19. The secretary shall preside at all business 
seszions, keep a record of the business transacted, 
and produce his records whenever called for in the 
All members are to have a voice in the 
deliberations of the body, and all decisions are to be 
in general unity ahd harmony.” 


03. 
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“By the sadness of the couatenance the 
heart is made better.” True it is that the 


spirit, at times, in our need, helpeth our in- 


firmities by groans that cannot be uttered. 
Oh! these times of drought and emptiness of 
all good, so that we exclaim “can these dry 
bones live?” feeling that we were on the bar- 
ren mountains of an empty profession, or like 
the “ heath in the desert,” so that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine the opposite experience, the 
fullness of divine joy that sometimes follows 
(if we keep near our guide), not only for our 
comfort, but we have something to hand to 
others, like the barrel of meal that wasteth 
not, and the cruse of oil that faileth not. 
Self is brought low, we can glory — in 
Christ Jesus and Him crucified, and fiad He 
ever is a rewarder to them who diligently 
seek to serve Him, so that the old man is 
put off with his old deeds, and their names 
will be written in the Lamb’s book of life, 
where they will thirst no more, but God will 
wipe away all tears from their eyes. 
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In the old dispensation nothing was done 
‘without a sacrifice, even so it is now ; the old, 
“being typical of the new, which is a spiritual 
one. It is no paradox to say, when knowing 
our weakn:ss, then we have the help of One 
‘who is strong and mighty to deliver, so that 
we become strong in the power of His might, 
<and know that we can trust him, for He is 
ever with his dependent children. Let us 
strive evermore thus to dwell, so that in the 
‘various events of life we can control our own 
‘spirits, and preserve our dignity and serenity 
‘when sorely tried ; thus we will be enabled to 
lead lives of dedication to our blessed Mas- 
‘ter, who pitieth our infirmities and will make 
hard things easy and bitter things sweet. 
Surely it is not in man, unassisted, to direct 
his steps aright; for the unregenerate bring 
misery to themselves eventually, even if they 
‘gain the honor of the world and the applaure 
of the crowd. Jesus said to his disciples, if 
I, your Lord and Master, have washed your 
feet, ye ought also to wash one another's 
feet, for I have given you an example that 
ye shoula do as I have done. A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another; as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another. Let us, like Him, try in 
our measure to minister to the sick and 
meedy; sharing with them our temporal 
:goods; but it is still more blessed to enter 
nnto sympathy with their spiritual wants, to 
‘be able to strengthen the hands that hang 
‘down, and to whisper the word of comfort at 
the right time, when no one takes cognizance 
‘of them, which may prove like apples of 
gold in pictures ot silver. 

We have also a more sure word of proph- 
ecy, whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, 
as unto a light that shineth in a dark place 
until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in 
your hearts. By introversion of mind, by 
waiting on our great Creator in the silence of 
all flesh, our wills will be moved by the Holy 
Ghost, and this passage of Scripture will be 
made clear to us, and we will know that our 


Redeemer liveth. M. R. 


Baltimore. 





THE INDIANS. 


AA delegation of civilized Indians from In- 
dian Territory called upon President Grant 
on the 27th ult., and presented the following 
letter, signed by representative men of the 
Tertitory : 

“ Wasnineton, Feb. 24, 1877. 

“U.S. Grant, President of the United States : 

“Sir: On the eve of your retirement from 
office we desire to express our appreciation of 
the course you have pursued toward our peo 
ple while President of the United States, At 
al] times just and humane, you have not 


failed to manifest an earnest wish for their 
advancement in the arts and pursuits of civil- 
ized life, a conscientious regard for their 
rights, and a ful) purpose to enforce in their 
behalf the oblig«tions of the United States. 
The results have been peace among them- 
selves and among others, and, as far as their 
influence reached, increased confidence in the 
pledges of protection given them and steady 
progress in knowledge and industry. For 
these things we thank you, and trust that the 
merited gratitude of the weak and friendless 
will be not the least of the great honors which 
this and future generations will associate 
with your name. With this we are very re- 
spectfully. B. F. Overton 
“ Governor Chicasaw Nation. 
“And representatives of Chicasaw, Chero- 
kee, Creek and Choctaw Indian Nations ” 
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Our Scnoois.—There are few, perhaps, 
besides the committees appointed by the sev- 
eral Preparative and Monthly Meetings of 
our city to have the care of our schools, that 
are aware of the extent and importance of 
the work in which they are engaged. The 
reports for the year, made at the beginning 
of the present term, 1st of Second month, 
show the average number of pupils in all the 
schools except Friends’ Central, viz.: Green 
Sireet Preparative Meeting; Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, West Philadelphia; a 
branch of the latter, Girard Avenue, under 
the joint care of Philadelphia and Green 
Street Monthly Meetings, and the school at 
Germantown, to be nearly 700. These schools 
have a total of 27 teachers, besides the ser- 
vices of extra teachers in writing, drawing 
and the Languages, and extra teachers in 
three of the lower schools, who give about as 
much time as one full teacher. 

In the Friends’ Central School there are 
over four hundred pupils, of whom 86 are 
members of the three city Monthly Meetings, 
52 of other Monthly Meetings, and 21 having 
one parent a member. There are, besides the 
two Principals, 11 regular teachers. Draw- 
ing, the Languages and writing are taught 
by extra teachers. Courses of lectures are 
delivered by J. Thomas, LL.D., on History, 
and J. Walker, M.D., on Physiology. There 
are also weekly lectures on various subjects 
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connected with the course of study, delivered 
by the teachers employed in the school. 

There is no extra charge for the Languages 
or drawing, the study of the former (Latin, 
French and German) is optional, while all 
the pupils are required to take lessons in 
drawing. 

The committee having charge of Friends’ 
Central is appointed by the three Monthly 
Meetings of Philade)phia—six men and six 
women from each. The appointments for all 
the committees are made annually, at the 
time the reports are handed in to the meeting 


Some years ago Green Street Preparative 
Meeting perfected a plan by which the schools 
under its care were made free to all children 
whose parents were both members of that 
meeting. Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, 
not Jong after, opened all its schools to mem- 
bers of that meeting, free of charge, and 
when the school at 17th and Girard Avenue 
was established, it was put upon the same 
basis of free instruction to all children hav- 
ing a birthright in the two Monthly Meetings 
that have charge thereof. The school at 
Germantown, now under the care of German- 
town Preparative Meeting, is also free to 
members of that meeting. The whole num- 
der ot scholars receiving free instruction in 
all these schools at this,time is about 290, and 
of those who have ove parent a member or 
are members of other M »uthly Meetings, en- 
tered at an* abatement of tuition fees, there 
are 120. 

The number of Friends’ children that at- 
tend these schools has greatly increased 
since the system of free instruction was 
adopted. It is believed that very few of our 
children having a birthright in the Society 
are now enrolled in the public schools of the 
city. Quite recently, Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting fitted up a part of the new library 
room, at 15th and Race streets, as a Kinder- 
garten, of which an account was given in 
our paper at the time. There is also a Nor- 
mal class of adults training to be teachers 
ander the instruction of the teacher having 
charge. This branch of teaching has not 
been included in the summaries before given. 
It will be seen by this brief account of the 
educational efforts of Friends of Philadelphia 


that they are fully alive to the advantages 
that must accrue to the Society from the 
guarded care extended to the children, and 
the silent but effectual work they are accom- 
plishing beyond the limits of their own pro- 
fession, for the hundreds of the youth of 
other denominations which are eo largely 


represented in these schools. R. 
Third month 15th. 


Pustic Testimontats.—There is an in- 
creasing tendency at the present time to offer 
more than the outspoken tribute of the heart 
for the performance of those deeds of kindness 
and self-sacrifice for the good of others or the 
general welfare that ennoble humanity. That 
in the end such a course must be damaging 
to the better promptings of our nature re- 
quires but a small degree of insight to dis- 
close. Take for example, a man appointed 
to a position of trust and responsibility. It is 
all the same, whether the recompense be a 
fixed salary, or is expressed by the measure 
of confidence reposed in his competence for 
the situation and his integrity of character. 
He fulfills the duties of the trust, with the 
approbation of his own inner self, and to the 
satisfaction of those from whom the appoint- 
ment came. Having been placed in the 
position, because it was believed he would 
carry out the full intent and purpose thereof, 
he stands acquitted before Gud and his own 
conscience. That is the crown of his reward, 
and no further obligation rests upon either 
party. Yet we see men, upon retiring from 
oftice, made the recipients of public testimo- 
nials that have money values as rewards, and 
acknowledgments for faithful service to the 
injury of that honorable feeling of reciprocal 
benefit which is a reward to both. 

A captain in the proper discharge of the 
duties that pertain to his office brings his 
ship and its precious freight safely into port. 
It is a good work worthily accomplished, but 
no more than was expected of him when he 
received his appointment; indeed, he would 
not have been selected had not his employers 
believed him competent to meet any emer- 
gency that might arise in the prosecution of 
the voyage. But those who accompany him 
as passengers, not willing to leave him to the 
quiet enjoyment of an approving conscience, 
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drag his name before the public ia a testimo- 
nial, as if he were the only commander sail- 
ing under the protection of his country’s flag 
that could have safely brought the ship into 
its destined harbor. So, lately, a schoolboy, 
barely in his teens, discovering that the 
ficor around the overheated furnace was tak- 
ing fire, had the forethought and calmness to go 
instantly to the teachers and in a whisper in- 

_ form them of the imminent peril the school 
was in, and with a self-possession that would do 
honor to mature years, helped to clear the 
building in such order and quiet that not a 
child was left behind or injured. The young 
heart of this brave lad must publicly bear 
the strain of unmeasured praise and flattery, 
and accept gifts that are constantly to re- 
mind him of the magnitude of the deed. 
The danger lies in the effect, that the public 
notice and the fulsome praise of the unthink- 
ing is likely to have on the susceptible mind 
of the young. In this case especially, it is 
gratuitous to suppose that in the large num- 
ber of children that composed the school, 
there were not many others who would have 
acted with the same discretion. 

The performance of a guod action affords 
in the deed itself the highest reward. Not 
that the heart is insensible to the claims of 
gratitude, or refuses the meed of sincere ac- 
knowledgment for opportune and disinterested 
service, promptly rendered; the knowledge 
that an unselfish effort for the good of others 
is appreciated gives a healthy stimulus to 
the better feelings of the soul, and strength- 
ens and encourages its generous impulses. 

To do right, because it is right! To be self- 
sacrificing because the noblest instincts of 
our humanity call for it; these are the mo- 
tives that we should cultivate in ourselves 
and inculcate in our children. Especially 
ought the young to be guarded against any 
false estimate of their abilities in the carry- 
ing out of these divine promptings. Rather 
let them believe that many of their associates 
would be quite as ready as themselves to 
brave peril and hardship for the safety of 
others. 

We ought to give this matter the most 
thoughtful consideration, for it is a very easy 
thing to corrupt the spring of noble action 
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while the youthful character is in its forma- 
tive condition. It is not well in the presence 
ef the child to make frequent allusion to the 
little occasions that often occur where this 
self-sacrificing spirit is manifested, lest we 
lead him to over-estimate himself and foster 
a love for praise, which in mature years, can 
hardly fail to bring him disappointment. 

It is a common assertion that those to 
whom the world is indebted for conspicuous 
deeds of moral heroism are the only individ- 
uals who could have achieved their accom- 
plishment; yet in our intercourse with one 
another, we find everywhere men and women 
capable of the most heroic sacrifices, with 
scarcely any recognition of their usefulness, 
and entirely unconscious of the blessed halo 
that illumines their lives. 


Lectures oN NaturaL History.—A 
course of six lectures on natural history, by 
Grace Anna Lewis, and Dr. C. Annetta 
Buckle, of Boston, commenced in this city 
on the 10th inst., at Lyceum Hall, southeast 
corner of Ninth and Spring Garden streets. 
The first, on Embryology, was delivered by 
Dr. Buckle. 

In this lecture she traced the discoveries 
respecting the beginning of existence, from 
the time of Aristotle to the present, following 
up the investigations of the most eminent 
naturalists, and giving some idea of the vast 
amount of labor that has been bestowed upon 
this interesting subject. ae 

Three others on Evolution of the Mineral, 
Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms, and two 
on the Development of the Egg and the Em- 
bryo, follow. The latter wili be delivered on 
the 24th and 28th inst, 

These lectures are calculated to awaken an 
interest in all who have an appreciation of 
the wonderful processes of nature. 





MARRIED. 
TOMLINSON—WALTON —On the 13th of Third 
mo,, 1877, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
under the care of Horsham Monthly Meetrng of 
Friends, Eldridge, son of Spencer and Elizabeth 
Tomlinson, of the Twenty-third ward of the city of 
Philadelphia, to Mary C., daughter of Louis an@ 
Sarah D. Walton, of Warminster, Bucks co., Pa. 


ANS EE OE OR TT LIT MII ET RT AE NEE TTI 
DIED. 

BOWERMAN.—-On the 30th of Eleventh month, 

1876, at his residence, Yarmouth, Ontario, William 
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Bowerman, aged 69 years; a member of Norwich 
Monthly Meeting. 

LUKENS.—On First month 30th, 1877, of par- 
alysis, at the residence of her son, Daniel S. Lukens, 
Rachel Lukens, widow of Daniel Lukens, in her 
75th year. She wasa valued member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, and her life was one of rare self- 
denial and humility, evincing in the many trials 
through which she passed great Christian patience 
and resignation. Throughout her long and useful 
pilgrimage she showed unswerving faith in the 
regenerating power and love of her Heavenly Father. 

PALMER.—On Second month 24th, 1877, at his 
residence, in Quaker Street, N.Y., Benjamin Palmer, 
aged 73 years. The deceased, although not a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, attended their meet- 
ings regularly for several years. 

QUINBY.—On Third mo. 9th, 1877, near Quaker 
Street, N. Y., after a lingering illness, which she 
bore with cheerful fortitude, Ellen, wife of Isaac 
Quinby; a member of Duanesburgh Monthly Meeting. 

SHELDON —On Second month 28th, 1877, Eliza 
Sheldon, widow of the late Jno. Sheldon, in the 62d 
year of her age; a member of Duanesburgh Menthly 
Meeting. 

STABLER.—On the 2d of Second month, 1877, 
at his residence, in Brooklyn, N. Y., Edward H. 
Stabler, formerly of Baltimore, in the 65th year of 
his age. 

THOMAS.—On the 8th inst., at her residence, in 
Downingtown, Pa., of pneumonia, Phebe W. Thomas, 
in the 63d year of her age. 

WATSON —On Third mouth 6th, 1877, at the 
residence of Elizabeth R. Phillips, near Schomburg, 
Ontario, Mary H. Watson, widow of the late John 
Watson, for many years a minister of Yonge Street 
Monthly Meeting. She was of a meek and peaceable 
disposition, and highly valued by all, especially the 
young. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE INDIANS. 


A considerable time has now elapsed since 
anything has been officially furnished for the 
columns of the Intelligencer as to the labors 
of the Joint Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting on Indian Affairs, although 
some of us have long believed that Friends 
generally and others were entitled to an 
occasional synopsis of what was being done. 

At a meeting of the committee, held Third 
month 9:h, 1877, the following minute was 
adopted, viz. : 

“The clerk of this committee is authorized 
and encouraged to make such selections of 
statistics connected with the Indians under 
our care as may be thought beneficial for 
publication.” 

I shall, therefore, without much reference 
to dates, proceed to give a brief outline of 
most of the subjects that have claimed the 
attention of the committee for some months 
past. 

Some time since an act was passed by Con- 
gress providing for the sale of a portion of 
the Reservation of the confederated Otoe and 
Missouri and the Sac and Fox of the Missouri 


tribes of Indians in the States of Kansas and 
Nebraska. 

One of the provisions of this act is, “ That 
the lands so surveyed shall be appraised by 
three commissioners—one of whom shall be 
designated by said Indians in open Council, 
and the other two by the Secretary of the 
Interior.” 

Having the welfare of the Indians at heart, 
we have made efforts to have one of our 
Friends appointed on behalf of the Indians, 
and another as a representative of our body, 
thus securing two assured friends of the In- 
dians. 

In this, however, we have been unsuccess- 
ful—the Indians having selected one (believed, 
however, to be true to them), and parties 
speaking on behalf of Kansas and Nebraska, 
claiming that each State should have a citi- 
zen representative. 

Another provision of the act is, “‘ That no 
portion of said land shall be sold at less than 
the appraised value thereof, and in no case 
for less than two dollars and fifty cents per 
acre.” 

It is this point of valuation that should re- 
ceive the most jealous and watchful care, to 
prevent the choicest portions of their land 
being sold for a mere trifle, and herein we 
have felt great anxiety. 

This bill was returned to Congress by 
President Grant, without his signature, ac- 
companied with his objections thereto; but 
both Houses having subsequently passed it 
gg the two-thirds vote rule, it became a 
aw. 

At the Iowa Industrial Home, the average 
attendance of the pupils for two consecutive 
months was reported at 31 and 30 respec- 
tively. 

The Sac and Fox school was temporarily 
closed, parily because, after the means for 
hoarding the children at the school were 
discontinued, their attendance became so 
irregular and the school so small, it would 
not warrant the employment of a teacher 
any longer. 

As there was a prospect at last harvest of 
having some produce to dispose of, Agent 
Kent corresponded with the Department for 
authority to use the proceeds for the benefit 
of the Indians. Instructions were subse- 
quently received “ that all funds arising from 
the sales of surplus produce, or all articles 

roduced or fabricated by the aid of Indian 
abor, and not required by the service, shall 
be retained by the agent, and not deposited 
» the credit of the United States, as hereto- 
ore.” 

On this, the agent remarks, ‘‘ This will 
give us the liberty of converting the income 
from surplus produce into wearing apparel, 
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or articles of subsistence that we cannot raise 
on the farm.” He also proposes to procure 
“ Stock Cattle,’ from which to furnish beef to 
the Home, as a matter of economy. 

To our Executive Committee have been en- 
trusted many~subjects of deep interest and 
importance, and it has from time to time ap- 
pointed delegates to attend meetings of dele- 
gates of the several Yearly Meetings, and 
from their reports we have been strengthened 
in the belief that all these Yearly Meetings 
‘have a common interest in the welfare of the 
Yndians that arises from no lucal or sec- 
tional influence. 

Agent M. B. Kent furnishes the following 
important statement, viz. : 

That the fands of the Iowas, all-told, are 

anpually, . ° 


. $12.829.12 
Out of which is paid a cash annuity, 


9.000.00 


$ 3,829.12 





Leaving a balance of . 
From this deduct the salaries of the em- 


ployees, amounting to . 3,100.C0 


Leaving a balance of only $ 729.12 
For supplying material for Shops, Supplies 
for the House and Building Houses tor the 
Indians. In addition to this balance, the 
agent estimates that about $105.00 may be 





necessity for the proposed reduction—amongst 
which was, that the Indians be encouraged to 
pay for the repairs of their own houses and 
implements, and also a een of expenses 
fur employees, when possible. 

There Saas a a of needing a Teach- 
er of Industry and Ma‘ron for the Iowa Home, 
the Executive Committee appointed a sub- 
committee to endeavor to procure suitable 
Friends ior the position, After careful in- 
quiry and interviews with several applicants, 
they finally selected a Friend and his wife, 
who were approved by both the executive and 
juint, committees. : s 

Interesting letters have been received from 
Agent Jesse W. Griest, of the Owe Agency, 
trom which we make the following encuurag- 
ing extracts: : 

“We are getting along comfortably, with 
,@ feeling of contentment and unity. . . 

“The crops raised on the reservation the 
present year, it is believed will be sufficient 
‘to furnish breadstuff for the tribe until the 
return of another season. . 3 «.~ - 
| “The school, which re-opened last month, 
‘has been much more satisfactory, and seems 
‘to be gaining favor with the tribe,” ete., etc. 

The subject of seuding suitable books has 


realized from the crop of 600 bushels of Claimed the attention of the Executive Com- 
wheat, after reserving 250 bushels for seed | mittee, and Friends were encouraged to fur- 


and paying expenses of harvesting and 
threshing for Indian Jabor. 
It will be seen by this statement that no 


nish them with such works as will interest 
them, as a library for their use. We have 
'had private information this need has been 





fand is left fur supplying farm implements or , Pttially supplied, but there is room for more. 
teams to young men ab-ut to commence cing anxious to know our standing with 
farming for themselves. Of these there are the recently elected President of the Uuited 
several, some of whom have had fields broken , States, and to enlist his better feelings in be- 
for two years, and have proceeded no further | half of the Iudians, at a meeting of the joint 
for want of funds to supply the necessary com mittee held a few days sluce, the subject 





articles. 


of appointing a committee to meet with cum- 


Upon application to the Commissioner. as | mittees of other Yearly Meetings, to have an 


to the right to reduce the One Thousand Dol- 
dar annuity usually paid to the Iowa Iudians, 
that a larger balance may be left to be used 
for pressing needs, after quoting portions of 
treaties with them confirmivg the ground he 
takes, he adds: “ Therefore, under the gen- 
eral authority conferred by these treaties on 


the Department having the jurisdiction of 


Indian Affairs, this office cau see no objection 
to the use of the funds belonging to the lowas 
in such manner as may best promote the in- 
terests of the Indians ; and you are author- 
ized to make such reduction in the annual 
‘per capita’ payment to them as will leave 
-suffivient funds for educational and general 
beveficial purposes for said tribe.” 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, 
agent M. B. Kent and wife were in attend- 
ance, when the above subject claimed careful 
attention, and suggestions were made to them 
which it was hoped would do away with the 


interview with him, was introduced and re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee. 

While the above is a brief outline of some 
of the labors of the committee, it cannot 
convey an adequate idea of the anxieties at- 
tendaut upon the concern, nor of the necessity 
for constant watchfulness on our part, that 
the wisest measures shdll be adopted and 
persevered in for the best interests of the 
ludians. JacosB M. Exuis, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Third month, 1877. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JUDICIOUS PHILANTHROPY. 


The Intelligencer has in several editorials 
very forcibly marked out a plan for helping 
the needy. My recent experience may open 
the way for others. An able-bodied man of:- 
fered for sale two pieces of soap, on which, if 
sold, he would make two cents. He stated 
he had a wife and three children needing 
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food and could not obtain employment. With 
our streets suffering for the removal of ice and 
the gutters needing opening, I told him to 
open the gutters from my store to the corner, 
and if my neighbors did not pay him I would. 
He soon borrowed pick and -shovel, and in 
less than three hours made $1 50. My neigh 
bors, seeing my gutter opened, asked him to 
open theirs, and they gladly gave him, 25 
and 40 cents each. Judicious charity, public 
convenience and city pride thus unite, and 
this incident may encourage others, 


A. H. L. 






































friends. It matters a good deal to thousands, 
and scores of thousands, and hundreds of 
thousands of men who are cut off in the very 
flower of their youth that they should be 
thrust with the pasionate thrust of the bayo-- 
net, or rent asunder by shot or shell, killed it 
may be at once, or leit lingering on the field 
or in the hospitals, dying of intense and in- 
conceivable agonies. What is it that is so 
valuable in life? What happens if some un- 
fortunate visitors to this place, or unfortunate 
and hapless boatman, is drowned in your 
bay? Dves it not make a sensation in your 
community? Is there not a feeling of grief 
that pesses from heart to heart, until there is 
not one man, woman, or child amongst you 
that does not feel that a calamity has hap- 
pened iu your neighborhood? And what if 
there be a wreck? I was in this neighbor- 
hood two or three days after the wreck of the 
Rothesay Castle, forty-five or forty-six years 
ago, aud I suppose nearly a hundred men and 
women were drowned on the occasion. I was 
down at the scene of the wreck of the Royai 
Charter only a few years ago, when nearly 
400 persons were drowned. Did it matter 
nuthing? I saw a poor, gray headed man 
there wandering along the beach, as he wan- 
dered day after day, in the hope, not that he 
wight find his son alive, but that he mighi 
fiud even the dead body of his son, that he 
might be comforted by giving it a fitting 
burial, These gave a shock to the whole dis- 
trict, to the whole nation; and rightly and 
imevitably. So lovk again to the accidents 
on railways. Take the sad accident in this: 
county, the most appalling that has ever hap-- 
pened on any railway in this kingdom—I 
mean the Abergele, when men were destroyed 
in a moment, apparently without a moment’s 
warning. ‘Take the terrible accidents that. 
happen from time to time in the collieries of 
various parts of the country. See what woe 
is caused by them, and remember, as you 
must remember, how every family in the 
country is stirred and filled with grief at the 
narrative of the disasters that have occurred. 


—— +20 ——— 


HAPPY WOMEN. 
BY PH@BE CARY. 


Impatient women, as you wait 
In cheerful homes to-night, to hear 
The sound of steps that, soon or late, 
Shall come as music to your ear; 


Forget yourselves a little while, 
And think in pity of the pain 
Of women who will never smile 
To hear a coming step again. 


With babes that in their cradle sleep, 
Or cling to you in perfect trust ; 

Think of the mothers left to weep, 
Their babies lying in the dust. 


And when the step you wait for comes, 
And all your world is full of light, 

U women, sxufe in happy homes, 
Pray for all lonesome souls to-night ! 


oe 


THE WESTERN WIND. 


Yet on my cheek I feel the western wind, 

And hear it telling to the orchurd tree:, 

And to the faint a.d flower-forsaken bees, 

Tales of fair meadows, green with constant streams, 
And mountains ri ing blue and cool behind, 

Where in moist delis the purple orchis gleams, 
And starred with white the virgin’s bower is twined. 
So the o’er-wearied pilgrim, as he fares 

Along life’s summer waste, at times, is fanned, 
Even at noon-tide, by :he cool, sweet airs 

Of a serener and a holier land, 

Fresh as the morn, and as the dew-fall bland. 
Breath of the blessed heaven for which we pray, 
Blow from the eternal hills! make glad 

Our earthly way !—John G. Whittier. 





———_————- 49 —- 
Well, now, take other things that hap 
— : pen, 
JOHN BRIGHT, M. * =o LOSS OF LIFE | that distress us, connected with the loss of 


lite. Take the private murders that are com- 
mitted throughout the. kingdom, and the 
hangings that take place of the criminals 
who have been guilty of these murders, All 
these things fill us at times with sorrow, and 
cover our feelings and our hearts with gloom. 
And now take together all the accidents from 
boats that you have ever heard of, all the ac- 
cidents from shipwreck that have ever 
been recorded; take all the accidents on 
railways since railways were first made, 
aod all the accidents in mines since the 
bowels of the earth were penetrated to- 


“Some people think that the loss of life 
in war is a very common thing, and that it is 
not worth talking about; they think a sol- 
dier takes his wages and stands his chances. 
I recollect being disgusted during the time of 
the war by the observation of a gentleman. 
He said, *As for the men that are killed | 
think nothing of that. A man can only die 
once, and it does not matter very much where 
he dies, or how he dies.’ Now, I think it 
matters a good deal. It matters a great deal 
to widows and orphans, and sisters and 
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obtain coal for man; and besides these, 
take all the lamentable private murders 
which have been caused by passion, or 
cupidity, or vengeance; and take all the 
hangings of all the criminals—and these 
have been far too many—under the law of 
this country—more brutal in this matter, I 
believe, in past times than now, and than the 
laws of any Christian country ; and take all 
the phases of destruction of human life, add 
them all together, and bring them all into 
one great sum, and what are they in compari- 
con with the millions of human beings who 
have been destroyed and slaughtered in a 
single Russian war—and the war only lasted 
two years,and the French war lasted more 
than twenty years; and almost half the time 
from the accession of William III. in this 
country up to 1875—almost, if not more than 
half the time this Christian nation was en- 
gaged in sanguinary struggles with some 
other so-called Christian nations on the conti- 
nent of Europe.”—The Voice of Peace. 





ADVICE TO BOYS. 


If I were a boy again, I would practice 
perseverance oftener, and never give a thing 
up because it was hard or inconvenient to do 
it. If we want light, we must conquer dark- 
ness. When I think of mathematics, I blush 
at the recollection of how often I “ caved in,” 
years ago. There is no trait more valuable 
than a determination to persevere when the 
right thing is to be accomplished. We are 
all inclined to give up too easily in trying or 
unpleasant situations, and the point 1 would 
establish with myself, if the choice were again 
within my grasp, would be never to relinquish 
my hold on a possible success, if mortal 
strength or brains in my case were adequate 
to the occasion. That was a capital lesson 
which Professor Faraday taught one of his 
students in the lecture-room, after some 
chemical experiments. The lights had been 
put out in the hall, and by accident some 
small article dropped on the floor from the 
professor’s hand. The professor lingered be- 
hind, endeavoring to pick it up. “ Never 
mind,” said the student. “It is of no conse- 
quence to-night, sir, whether we find it or 
no.” “That is true,” replied the professor ; 
“but it isof grave consequence to me, as a 
principle, that I am not foiled in my determi- 
nation to find it.” Perseverance can some- 
times equal genius in itsresults. ‘There are 
only two creatures,” says the Eastern prov- 
erb, “ who can surmount the Pyramids—the 
eagle and the snail.” 

If I were a boy again, I would school my- 
self into a habit of attention oftener. I 
would let nothing come between me and the 


subject in hand. I would remember that an 
expert on the ice never tries to skate in two 
directions at once. One of our great mis- 
takes, while we are young, is that we do not 
attend strictly to what we are about just then, 
at that particular moment. We do not bend 
our energies close enough to what we are do- 
ing or learning. We wander into a half-in- 
terest only, and so never acquire fully what 
is needful for us to become master of. The 
practice of being habitually attentive is one 
easily obtained, if we begin early enough. 
I often hear grown up people say: “I 
couldn’t fix my attention on the sermon, or 
book, although I wished to do so.” And the 
reason is, a habit of attention was never 
formed in youth. Let me tell you a sad in- 
stance of a neglected power of concentration. 
A friend asked me once to lend him an inter- 
esting book, something that would enchain 
his attention ; for he said he was losing the 
power to read. After a few days he brought 
back the volume, saying it was no doubt a 
work of great value and beauty; but that 
the will to enjoy it had gone from him for- 
ever, for other matters would intrude them- 
selves on the page he was trying to under- 
stand and enjoy, and rows of figures constant- 
ly marshaled themselves on the margin, add- 
ing themselves up at the bottom of the leaf. 

if I were to live my life over again, I 
would pay more attention to the cultivation 
of memory. -I would strengthen that faculty 
by every possible means and on every -possi- 
ble occasion. It takes a little hard work at 
first to remember things accurately; but 
memory soon helps itself and gives very little 
trouble. It only needs early cultivation to 
become a power. Everybody can acquire it. 
When I was a youth,a classmate of mine 
came to me with a long face audtold me that 
he was in danger of being supplanted in the 
regard of a young person of the gentler sex 
by a smart fellow, belonging to another 
school, who was daily in the habit of calling 
on the lady and repeating to her from memory 
whole poems of considerable length. ‘‘ What 
would you do?” sighed the lad to me. “ Do?” 
saidI. “I would beat him en his own 
ground and at once commit to memory the 
whole of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book by book, and 
every time the intruder left Amelia’s house I 
would rush in and fire away! Depend upon 
it,” I said, “she is quite taken by surprise 
with the skillful memory of her new acquain- 
tance; and you must beat him with surpass- 
ing feats of the same quality.” “Oh! but.” 
said my friend, “I have, as you know, a very 
poor memory!” “The more reason now for 
cultivating that department of your intel- 
lect,” I rejoined. “Ifyou give way to idle 
repining and do nothing, that fellow will soon 
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be firmly seated in your place. I should not 
wonder if he were now at work on Thomson’s 
‘Seasons,’ for his infamous purpose. Delay 
no longer; but attack John Milton after sup- 
per to-night, and win the prize above all com- 
petition!’ Ezekiel began in goo:| earnest, 
and before the summer was over he had 
memorized, the whole of “ Paradise Lost,” 
rehearsed it to Amelia, and gained the vic- 
tory.—J. T. Fields. 


leading up to a hayloft. He was soon among 
the hay, concealed and still. The soldiers 
ran hither and thither, and on coming to the 
stairs, sought for him, even poking up the 
points of their bayonets through the boards 
of the hayloft, to see if any one moved. 
Brentius kept still, only shrinking back to 
escape the touch of the bayonets, till the sol- 
diers turned away, concluding that no one 
was there. So far, this wasa good hiding 
place: but how was he to liveif he continued 
here? The same Lord who had guided His 
servant to this retreat, sent him food; for 
every morning during fourteen days, a hen 
came to the hayloft and laid an egg in the 
hay, which furnished Brentius with susten- 
ance sufficient to keep him alive. After the 
fourteenth day the supply failed, and he was 
compelled to leave his shelter, and according- 
ly he cautiously descended into the street. 
He found that the soldiers had just left the 
town; so that his friends had now full time 
and opportunity to get him conveyed away 
safely to another place. How many ways 
has God of protecting His own people who 
trust in Him.—Moravian. 




































HARD TIMES. 


Many people make the hardness of the 
times an excuse for doing little or nothing for 
the good of others; when the fact of hard 
times is an argument for increased effort. If 
times are hard there must be increased neces- 
sity, and we should work the harder; if 
money is scarce, then the greater need of 
doublivg our diligence in every good and be- 
nevolent enterprise. It was with this view 
that one Boston gentleman excused himeelf 
for doubling his benevolent contributions, on 
the ground that there were so many this year 
who were so poor they could not give at all. 
The proper way is to consider, first, whether 
the object in view is deserving, or whether its 
furtherance is a matter of real necessity, and 
if it be decided that it is, then let every effort 

~be made in hard times to reach not merely 
the average of the ordinary years, but to ex- 
ceed it; and thus provide for the deficiencies 
that will inevitably occur. Few persons are 
likely to impoverish themselves by wisely di- 
rected efforts {o sustain good enterprises and 
benefit their fellow-men. Let our zeal be 
earnest, hearty and unflagging, and we shall 
find that he who observes our endeavors is 
fnlly able to repay us for all that we have 
done in honor of his name. There is that 
scattereth and yet increaseth, and there is 
that withholdeth more than is meet, and it 
tendeth to poverty. Give, and it shall be 
given to you; good measure, pressed down, 
shaken together shall men measure into your 
bosom ; for with what measure ye measure, it 
shall be measured to you again.— The Chris- 

: tian. 





NOTICES. 


The Quarterly Meeting of Haddonfield First-day 
School Union will be-held in Friends’ Meeting- 
house, at Westfield, N. J., on Seventh-day, the 31st 
inst., at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Carriages will meet, at Riverton, the train leaving 
Market street wharf at 2 P. M. 

Emmor Roserts, Clerk. 





The following Circular Meetings, within Salem 
Quarter, have been appointed, viz.: 
3d mo. 25, at Upper Greenwich, 10 A. M. 
4th mo. 1, at Penn’s Neck, 10 A. M. 
8, at Mullica Hill, 10 A. M. 
15, at Woodstown, 10 A. M. 
22, at Salem, 10 A. M. 
29, at Alloway’s Creek, 10 A. M. 
5th mo. 6, at Penn’s Neck, 10 A. M. 
6, at Greenwich, 10 A. M. 
27, at Port Elizabeth, 34 P. M. 
6th mo. 3, at Penn’s Neck, 10 A. M. 





ITEMS. 


Seoretary Scuurz has informed the heads of bu- 
reaus in the Interior Department that, during his 
administration of its affairs, “ there will be no re- 
moval of clerks or other employés except for cause, 
and no promotions except for merit.” 


AnActof Parliamentof the Dominion of Canada 
grants an additional quarter section of land on a pay- 
ment of atrifiing fee, toevery settler on Dominion 
lands who plants with trees thirty-two acres in suc- 
cessive annual installments.—Pop. Sci. Monthly. 


It is proposed in California to establish at numer- 
ous points in the State experiment stations for the 
purpose of accurately determining sundry agricul- 
tural problems, such as the nature of the soils of 
different localities, the best mode of maintaining 
and restoring productiveness, ete.—Pop. Science 
Monthly. 





In the days of the Reformation there 
lived a learned divine in Germany named 
Brentius, of Wurtemberg. His godly zeal 
had at last aroused his enemiez, who ove day 
sent a band of soldiers to seize him when 
they thought he would be off his guard. The 
soldiers entered the town, but Brentius had 
time to flee; not, however, withont their per- 
ceiving him, and they chased him through 
several streets. He was enabled to outstrip 
them a little ; and then turning quickly into 
a lane, he found his way up a flight of stairs, 
at the top of which was a rickety ladder 
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A Summer school is projected by the Butler Uni- 
versity of Indiana. The scientific faculty will 
head an exploring expedition in the interest of geo- 
logy and natural history, with especial reference to 
cellections, leaving [adianapolis about the last of 
the Sixth month. Dallas, Texas, wil be the centre 
of their operations. Womea will be received, if 
five or more make application. 


On the 16th inst., the Senate, in executive session, 
confirmed frederick W. Sewaid «s Assistant Secre- 
tary of State; James N. Tyner, First Assistant 
Postmaster General; E. O M. Goodrich, Surveyor 
of Customs for Philade!pnia; Hoyt H Wheeler, U. 
8S. District Judgefor Vermont; Asa OQ. Aldis, James 
B. Howell and Orange Ferris, Southern Claims Com- 
missioners, and a number of U.S. Attorneys, Post- 
masters and other officials. 


A TREMENDOUS ice gorge has formed in the Big 
Bend of the Mis-ouri river at Omuha, Nebraska, 
which causes the stream to overflow the bottom 
lands on the Iowa side. For more than a quarter 
of a mile on this side the water pours into the 
main channel, making a series of cascades, over 
two hundred in number, and from four to six feet 
high. One of these falls is nearly fifty teet wide 
and six feet high. It is thought the gorge may 
form a permanent cut, and thus allow the river to 
resume its own channel. 


Tus Japanese have adopted the expedient of pro- 
viding fireproof storehouses for the reception of 
valuable art cles. The most perishable and valu- 
able articles are kept in the fireproof storehouses 
known as “mud godowns.” These structures are 
built of mud, or to speak more correctly, of slay. 
Some of them take as many.ag three years in buil1- 
ing. A double framework of bambvo, or slight 
boarding, is run up, and the intervening spuce. 
about eighte+n inches or two feet wide, is filled in 
with mud, which is gradually packed and allowed 
to dry by the action of the atmosphere. 


Tue coroner’s jury in the Ashtabu'a railroad dis- 
aster agreed yesterday on a verdict declaring that 
the fall of the bridge was the result of errors in its 
design and construction, and that for the neglect of | 


careiul inspection of the structure during the eleven | 
years in which it was used, the railroad company is | 





alone responsible. “The responsibility of this fear- 
ful disaster, and its consequent loss of life, rests 
apon the railroad company, which, by its chief ex- 
ecutive officer, planned and erected this bridge.’ 
he verdict also declares that the mode of heating 
the care, which caused them to take fire on b~ing 
thrown from the track and overturned, was in vio- 
lation of law. 


A TELEGRAM from Calcutta dated on the 15th 
inst., states: “ The Indian budget final accounts for 
the financial year 1875-76 show a deficit of $13,- 
000,000. The estimates for 1876-"77 place the de- 
ficit at $30,400,000. The deficit in each case is due 
to the expenses of resisting the famine, loss of re- 
venue from the same cause, and the extraordinary 
public works undertaken to give employment to the 
starving people. The net amount borrowed in 
1876-'77 was $18,600,000. The loans to be raised 
in 1877—’78 are $32,500,000. The government pro- 
posts to raise $12,500,000 in India, and will recom- 
mend Lord Salisbury, Secretary of State for India, 
to ask Parliament for power to borrow $18,700,000 
in England.” 


ZooLoaicaL Station on THE NortH Sea.—The 
Netherlands Zoological Association have founded 
an establishment on the Dutch coast, where ana- 
tomical and microscopical investigations of the 
fauna and flora of the North Sea can be carried on 
at leisure, and which can, at the same time, be 
made serviceable for pbysical, chemical and mete- 
orological observations. The building is made of 
wood, and is transportable from one locali‘y on the 
coast to another, according to season and varying 
abundance of material for study. It has four win- 
dows on each side, with corresponding working 
tables and a sma'l room adjoining, where the ves- 
sels containing marine animals may be preserved in 
darkness, and where an apparatus for oxygenizing 
the sea water is to be kept in constant working 
order. The station is fitted out with all the requi- 
sites for histologicul and microscopical research, also 
chemical reagents and apparatus, and a stock of 
stendard books of reference. A set of dredges, 
towing nets, cross-bars with hempen swabs for 
scraping the bottom, and pelagic nets, serve for the 
daily renewal of the marine forms required for in- 
vestigations.— Public Ledger. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Third month 19th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
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PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLES: - / HE! i § iet. Cor . 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, Repurted by J. H. Si eee” Gee oe a el aoe oe 


Roberts & Bros. | higher. Oats are in full demand at 


Commission Merchants, 243 No. | full prices. Prime quality of apples 
Delaware avenue. 


Subject to Market fluctuations. 


; continue to be firmly held. Dried 
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.83s @ | Live Chickens.... 


Live Calves. prime milch... 6 @ 


woe 1236@ 12% | Spring Lambs, per head..... 1 W@ & 


14@ 15 | ing out 1,000 boxes or 720000 pins per 
-~ 14@ WW) week Over 100,00 boxes of pins are 










eumieneen » 10@ 1134 | annually seni to kngland, and a cor- 
7 ‘responding number to Melville, Syd- 
se 4146@ % | ney, New Zealand and the Sandwich 

» 6 00 | Istands. 
- 3 50@ 4 00 iTwas been stated, on good author- 
seoeee 4 UO@ 4 5U | ity, Lat the latest contracts that have 
soseee 2 20@ 2 75 | ween made Jor freight from Chicago to 


-41 


Liverpool! have been made on the ba-is 
of 55 cents per 100 pounds, when the 
; Svod~ have been shipped via Portland, 
55 @ und at F6 cents when shipped vis New 
“ = 86 York Boston or Philadeiphia. 

“ 10@ t4| Tue Colorado potato beetle has been 


- 


Cheese—N. Y. Factory, p. . ithe@ 16 discovered alive at Bremen, on gooar. 
Western, full cream, ‘ 144@ 15 bronght from New York. 





